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Chukcii Building in Glasgow, showing the Number, Size, and 
Cost of the various Places of Worship Erected within the Muni- 
cipality during the last Twenty Years, 1839-59, through Voluntary 
Effort. By John Stbang, LL.D. 

[Read before Section (P), Economic Science and Statistics, at Aberdeen, 
on Thursday, September 15th, 1859.] 

Among the many marks of extension and progress which have of 
late years characterised the city of Glasgow, perhaps none is more 
striking than the increase of her various Churches. Whether this 
church building propensity has arisen from a desire to extend the 
knowledge and benefits of religious truth among her greatly- 
increasing inhabitants — from sectarian competition — or, what is 
more probable, from a combination of both, it is here needless to 
inquire. The result, however, has been, that during the last twenty 
years the amount of Church accommodation and of money perma- 
nently invested in places of worship, has been to an extent never 
surpassed, if at all equalled, in any similarly circumstanced com- 
munity. In short, since 1839 an unprecedented number of eccle- 
siastical structures, exhibiting every species of architecture, have 
been erected in Glasgow, while their spires, towers, and domes have 
shot up in every direction, giving character and beauty to the city. 

About the close of the last century, when the population of 
Glasgow numbered only from 60,000 to 70,000, there were very few 
Dissenting places of worship, and the whole Kirks and Chapels 
connected with the then dominant Establishment in the city and 
barony parishes, of which Glasgow was then made up, numbered 
eleven ! As years rolled on and population increased, new churches 
were built, which an increasing dissenterism from the old Kirk 
of Scotland, arising from the metaphysical hair-splitting character 
of the Scottish mind, tended still further to multiply. 

Tor a few years previous to 1839 — the period to which we have 
limited our present inquiry — a more than ordinary spirit for building 
and endowing Churches sprung up among the inhabitants, and that 
spirit may be said to have continued till this day. In addition to all 
that the various bodies of Dissenters had been doing since the com- 
mencement of the century to meet the demand of a fast-increasing 
population for religious ordinances, a society was established in 1834 
to promote the erection of additional parochial churches in the city 
and suburbs, in connection with the Church of Scotland, and its 
members raised large funds and founded many churches ; but while 
this powerful body of Christians were labouring earnestly in their 
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laudable undertaking — peculiarly calculated for the instruction of the 
poorer classes — the Disruption took place, and many of the leading 
members of the society left it, and became the chief supporters 
of the Free Church, and consequently the main instruments in the 
erection of the numerous and splendid edifices connected with that 
now large and energetic body of Protestant Christians. The junc- 
tion of the Burgher and Belief bodies with the United Presbyterian 
Church, also gave a stimulus to the erection of additional churches 
for that fast-increasing and numerous body ; while the Boman 
Catholics exerted themselves in a similar manner to meet the wants 
of the very large immigrating population from Ireland. The success 
which attended the gigantic voluntary efforts of these religious 
bodies, stimulated other sectarians in the same track, and the con- 
sequence has been that Glasgow is indebted to this principle for the 
vast proportion of her perhaps unexampled places of worship. 

With a view of arriving at something like an accurate knowledge 
of the number, extent of accommodation, and cost of the new 
churches which have been erected during the last twenty years in 
Glasgow, we lately instituted a careful inquiry, and the following 
striking facts have been obtained. In the first place, we shall pre- 
sent chronologically the number of churches belonging to various 
denominations built betwixt 1839 and 1859 : — 





Churches 
Built. 




Churches 
Built. 




Churches 
Built. 


In 1839 .. 


3 


In 1845 .. 


3 


In 1849 .. 


3 


1840.. 


2 


1846 .. 


1 


1850 .. 


11 


1841 .. 


3 


1847.. 


1 


1851 .. 


6 


1842.. 


6 


1848.. 


3 


1852.. 




1843 .. 






— 


1853 .. 


1 


1844 .. 


6 




35 




3 





Churches 




Built. 


In 1855 . 


4 


1856. 


6 


1857. 


9 


1858. 


3 


1859. 


7 



53 



It thus appears that there have been built during the first ten 
years, from 1839 to 1848, 35; and from 1849 to 1859 inclusive, 
53 churches ; or, in the course of twenty years, no less than 88 new 
churches. The following are the religious bodies or sects by whom 
these churches were erected : — 

Churches. 

Established Church of Scotland 8 

Free Church 35 

United Presbyterian 17 

Independents 10 

Roman Catholics 7 

Other Denominations 11 

88 

The next portion of the inquiry was the extent of the additional 
accommodation furnished to the community by the erection of these 
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churches, and the cost of their building, including the capitalised 
feu-duties or ground rents payable on these. The following is a 
tabulated view of the accommodation and cost of the New Churches 
erected in Glasgow since 1839 : — 



Denominations. 


No. of 
Sittings. 


Average Cost. 


Cost of 

Structures and 

Sites. 




8,410 
29,908 
17,163 
7,114 
6,400 
4,630 


£ s. d. 

4 5- 

5 12 1 

6 18 10 
8 7 10 
4 18 - 
6 12 5 


£ 
35,744 


Free Church 


167,698 




119,154 




59,722 




31,364 




30,664 








73,625 


444,346 



From the foregoing table it appears that during the last twenty 
years there has been added to the Church accommodation of Glas- 
gow — within its municipal limits, and without reference to its 
extensive suburbs, where many additional churches have been built 
— no less than sitting room for 73,625 persons, while the gross cost 
of these structures and sites have amounted to 444,348?., or nearly 
half a million sterling. 

While there have thus been 88 new religious edifices, with 73,625 
sittings added to the numerous churches existing in 1839, it may be 
asked, "What has been the increase of population during that period? 
At present the estimated number of inhabitants within the muni- 
cipality of Glasgow, irrespective of the large suburban population, 
amounting to perhaps 40,000, is about 400,000 ; and as the popula- 
tion within the same bounds in 1839 was estimated at 255,000, the 
increase during the last tweDty years appears to be 145,000, and for 
this increase of population there seems to be a-church erected for 
every 1,647 persons. This is assuredly a far greater number than is 
really required for such an increase of populatiou as we have indi- 
cated, and must have gone far to fill up the alleged deficiency that 
existed when the society connected with the Established Church 
commenced its scheme of Church extension.* 

* The legal provision by Visitors in country parishes in Scotland of church 
accommodation, is sittings for two-thirds of the examinable persons, viz., two-thirds 
of the persons above 12 years of age, which amounts to about 44J in a 100. 
Dissenters have always held that 40 in a 100 of the population may be considered 
the proportion of persons going to church ; five being the average of most families, 
two of these are children so young, that one parent must remain at home to take 
care of them. Allowance also must be made for the sick and those attending on 
the sick and dying. 
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When the character of the increased population of Glasgow, 
however, is more narrowly considered, the accommodation for the 
Protestant portion of that increase will appear still more ample. It 
may be mentioned that so late as 1778 there were only about 30 
ostensible Bom an Catholics in Glasgow , in 1819 their number had 
increased to 8,445, and at present their number cannot be less than 
100,000. The rapidity with which this body of Christians has 
increased in Glasgow, has not arisen from any system of proselytising, 
but from a ceaseless immigration from Ireland — the demand for 
coarse and unskilled labour in Glasgow, for which the Hibernians 
are so peculiarly suited, having attracted of late years to that city 
the greater number of her common labourers, and who are, it may 
safely be told, almost entirely adherents of the Popish Church. In 
valuing, therefore, the number of churches which have been built, in 
comparison with the increased population, it is necessary that the 
number of the new Roman Catholic places of worship, and the 
numbers who worship therein be each taken out of the account — 
seeing that the Roman Catholics, from holding one unalterable creed, 
and from being utterly free of schism or dogmatical divisions, are 
contented to have only one place of worship for a district, according 
to its wants ; and these wants not being supplied by many churches, 
but by the frequent use of the same church by various sets or 
congregations of worshippers. 

Assuming, then, this to be correct, as we know it is the case in 
Glasgow, we at once deduct the seven Roman Catholic Churches 
from the gross number built by other denominations, with the 
relative number of sittings, amounting to 6,400, and thus we have 
81 new churches, with 67,225 additional sittings during the last 
twenty years for the adherents of the Protestant faith. And further, 
deducting from the gross increased population since 1839, amounting 
to 145,000, the portion belonging to the Catholics, which may be 
fairly assumed to be about 35,000, we have left only about 110,000 
for the Protestant increase, while the increase of the sittings in the 
churches belonging to the various sects of Protestants, actually 
amounts to 67,225. It is but fair to state, however, that during the 
period under consideration, two or three of the congregations wor- 
shipping in churches lately built, and included in the foregoing 
tables, have removed from old churches, and should, consequently, 
not be set down as affording increased Protestant accommodation ; 
but when it is, at the same time remembered that since 1839 the 
number of various sects who meet in halls and rooms has greatly 
increased, and that these form no part of our estimate of accom- 
modation, it will be found that the increased accommodation for 
Protestant adherents is not less than has been mentioned. 

Such is a rapid view of the number of the churches built, the 
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extent of their accommodation, and the cost of their sites and 
structures, and the increase of the inhabitants in Glasgow since 
1839. That 88 churches should have been erected, at a cost of nearly 
half a million of pounds sterling, is indeed a great and striking fact ; 
and when we consider that to the vast cost of the churches them- 
selves must be added the obligations which have been undertaken by 
the several congregations for their erection and management, it will 
not be difficult to arrive at the conclusion, when the whole amount 
paid and the annual amount payable is capitalised, that this great 
Church extension, which has been voluntarily entered upon by the 
inhabitants of Glasgow during the brief space of twenty years, will 
come little short of a million sterling. 

When we consider the constantly increasing population of Great 
Britain, requiring additional religious buildings and services, and the 
determined hostility lately manifested against the bestowal of public 
money, or the raising of public assessments for the maintenance of 
any particular dogmatical religion, it is satisfactory to find from what 
has taken place in Glasgow, that there exists in the hearts of our 
countrymen a spirit of zeal and liberality calculated to meet every 
religious requirement. To have attempted to raise half a million of 
money to build, and another half million to endow churches, either 
through the State or by compulsory assessment, would have been 
impossible, and yet these large outlays have been made, and these 
heavy obligations have been undertaken, not only to the general 
satisfaction of the community, but to the particular satisfaction of 
the several sects who have been the willing contributors. The result 
is a lesson for statesmen to consider, and for philanthropists to point 
to. It shows that religion is becoming, as it ought ever to be, a 
purely personal affair— an affair of personal concern, and con- 
sequently, that it should depend on personal effort. It testifies, in 
a word, to the power and value of that true religious liberty which 
has too frequently been in this land but an empty boast, when it 
should have been an active reality. 



